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t ^ \ ' IHTROQUCTION , ^ 

Despite the Importance of the fjltst.yeart of teaching and/ot 
pouifsellbg^ relatively little^ tese^itch has been repotted ^t;'oncetT^ng first 
year experiences. In otde^^to ^valuate*^aTid';r«vlse present teacher/ 
counselor preparation programs^ objective 4nforniatlon about relevant 
attitudes and the problems and concerns faced by b^glnnipg teachers ' 
or counselors Is needed. " 4^ 

,^ (iollea (1972) consldere'd the Intentions^ self-perceptions^ and role 
perceptions of the beginning teacher as\a method of assessing the verbdl 
behavior patterns of first-year teachers. The dajta suggested that the " 
Intentions of first-year science teachers' Wjere .In"" conflict . ~B^eginning 
science teacher^ Increased' their desire to moti/a^ students,^ and j^^Jt 
ly-decreased In their desire, for s4ilde^t participation In' classroom 
activities. Moreover^ Collea found that' these teachers experienced a 

■r . *. . ■ ' *■ 

conflict In role perc'eprtoo ; they felt- their 'principals wflnte'd them to - 
encourage and praise their- students mo^^e* but.at^'^the s^e time exercise 
*thelr auth(^S^y In the clas*sroott>^ The flrst-yei).r science teachers found 
_a*t tW end ©f, the" year they were not only more direct Iq their classroom 
behavior also motivating sjtuden^s^less and having less student parti- 
cipation. Finally^ the dtita suggested that beginning science teftchers'' 

tole perceptloi^s tiToved away from JDh^^ perceptions of tbelr principals^ 

' ^ t' ^ V ' \ *^ 

concerning vexbai behavior in the classroomv ' 

The; results of^Colljea^s 1972 study are conslsten^t with those of 

Mojakoxrttz and Hyman (197;4^. Tljey studied the teaching beriavlot of *'bestj. 

'typical, and fl'rst*year teachers three urban junlpr hlgh^schools. The 

primary interest in this investigation was. In the > behavlot ^.l^new teacher 

the way they changed'over tlme/and their comparison with ):)'ehavfbrs of 



best arid typical experienced teacKerS. Moskowitz and Hyman suggested 

that Jbeginning teachers are unprepared to deal with Hhe difficulties 

they face, and that preservice preparation of teachers^might be* 

appropriate for helping teachers in this situatioti is devoid of hard 

research evi<lence*. ' * ' - * \. * 

At the start of the school y^ar, Moskowitz and H||Vdn employed 
' i . ^ , . ^ ■ .' ' ^ ' 

'the^ Flint interaction ai>aly5is system to collect observational data 

in the tlassrooms of the three groups>of ^eachers. AijecdPtal records 

were als6 kept.. The results indi^caled a number erf significant 

^ ^ r ^ ^ ■ ' ' 

differences in the teaching behaviors during the firs^' contact with classes 
between the "best/^ typical, and beginning teachers. Like CoUea (1972), 
Hoskoxritz and Hyman €ound T)egBnning teachers to-be very-direct with 
students. This behavior increas&d xrith time. And yet, their classroom 
situations rapidly de-teriorated . Best teachers, however, when compare 
with new teachers us^ed rel^ively more indirect behaviors and' Joked 
tnore. The beginning teacher criticized student behavior >taore and more 
frequently at each successive ^bservati\:tnal period,'thus indicating < 
tha^ beginning teachers v^re increasingly having control problems and 
that students were out of order..' ' 

\.0n« i:\nplicatlbn of the MoskX>witz and Hymai/dnvefstigation is that 
ginning teachers need specific^ training oA how to establish an appro- 
riate relationship with' students from the b^gi^ning'of their teaching 

• ' ■ ■'• ; . - ' 

aasignment. ^ ' \ „ * ^ 

Finally, Nickel, TraUgh, and Tilford '(1976Hstudied the ^dncerns'* 

and ,problems of first-year junior hi%Jfi schoo^ teacher^. To identify ' 

*- ' • ' 

I 4 

these problems and concerjis, a workshop composed of Jtwenty-five first- 
year Junior high V^eachers'at a>medium-sized urban school district was 
held^ The rationale for this'methofi was ^o ''allow for interaction among 



teachers and betweea teachers and administration. A modified version of 

^ * ' ; ' - 

' the confrontation meeting model' designed by Riphard Beck))ard was utilized 

The concerns and recommendations were organized into th^ categories ot 

* . ' • • • 

student behavior^ teaching methodology^ school snvi^^nmoift^ ^nd* ^cbrmnuni ty 

schopl relations and presented to the Deputy "Superinte^ent . _ f 

J ' ' • " • ■ ^ \ 

The authors concluded that the probleifis and concerns expresse<^ by 

these twenty-five teachers during- the workshop highlight several points, 

f . • , ^ ' ^ . ' ' 

which are important to both school ^listricts an^ teacher educatiom^ 

programs. Their concerns ranged over the many issues affecting public 

ed^catioOf e.g., racial Integration, Individualized -instruction^! and 

discipline. Discipline was the chief Concern of ten of the twel^ty-five 

^ p^ttip'ipaats . / , K / 



Nickel, Traugh, and Tilford suggested that first-year junior high 
s^chool teachers perceived themselves as being inundated 't>y ptoblems with 
which they feel lU^prepareJ Co copet ' The authors also ^suggestjed that 
School districts need to encourage communication among'^teacher^ and 
administration. Finally, the Authors concluded that the problems and 
concernis of these , first-year teachers raise important questions about 
''teacher education programs. , ^ 

the problem of role definition and functioti of the school counselor 
. within the educational commonity seems to be a prevailing problerft of 
the counselirf^ profession a$ evidenced in receot research. Many o'f the 
presenting problems of beginning , teacher s probab^ly face the beginning 
|chool counselor. ^ , , 

Frfedman and Gruberg (1^75) attributed the p^roblem of definition^ 
and fiinction of the counseling profession to a lack of publicly stated 
^definition of counselor skills and function. Hart and pritt'ce (1970) 
focused on the discre^pancy between pr inaipall s expectations of the 



couns^Lot*^ role and the ideal role as taught to. the counselor durii^g 

* : . \ ■ -• 

his training. Hart and Prince also studied ,the effec^ counselor 

training and counseling experience have had in shaping the {jtincipal 

perceive the counselor role. The fact that school counselor s/S^?^taught 

many role philosophie'5 and behaviors which are in conflict wijth the 

expectations of the principals is the fundamantal issue raided by this 

Study. FurtherTTU>r.e » the Hart and Prince study sjj^gested that; the ^ 

jprincipal-counselor conflict is a very real problem for the school ^ 

counselor* The counselor is forced to decide between implementing his 

academic training o^ complying with the demands of the principal*- 

i 

A Canadian investigator studied the differences in perceptions 
*df \the role of high school counsellors between and among groups of 
counselors, teachers, and principals* Mott (1973) found that the 
counselor, teacher, and priifcipal groups agreed on th^ basic functions 
of the high school counselor, but they do not agree on the degree of 
implementation of these functions'by the school counselor(s) in^their 
schools. ^Like JFriedman and Gruberg (1975) Mott sqggeSted that, this 
conflict could be alleviated-if the counselor communicates the nature ' 
of hi^ competencies and the character of guidance services to the 
public lie s^rve-s. i ^ ^ * . 

.■■ '[■ . - ■• ■ ■ - 

>' , STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM , ' 

' The , problem of this stu^yl^^s to assess the opinions of beginning 
counselors concerning their levels of pre para tldn^nd competency ior / 
counselor functions. * 

PORPOSES OF THE StlJDY ' 
• The purposes of this study 'were t6i \ 

1. Determine the pro)^e$siona^' iprotflems of ^beginning counselors 



Carolina. 

2. ^ Determine if differences j^xist- in the level of expresse(f problems , 
^sed on 

a. prior t'eaching experience. * ^ ^ 

* b. counselor-student ratio. , ' . ' 

c. theoretical orientation* 

If ^ * * * 

d. amount of counseling experience* ' 

e. school level at which counselor works ^ f 

3. Determine selected content for develof(tT|^ in-service education 
programs for counselors.^ ^ * . ■ / 

4. /^Describe selected characteristics of beginning counselors in 
North -Carolina. , . . * - ' 



PROCEDURES EMPLOYED 

' The procedure^^ employed ifi this study included: 

_ « ft 

1. Review of literature on professional problems of begiqining 
teachers and begiijning counselors. * ^ 



2. Deve loptncrnt" of a list of counselor functions. * 

3. Review of those functions by. a l^lot group made up of counselor 
educators and advanced graduate students enrolled in^ a counselor education 
program*^ 

A. Modification of original list of counselor functions. 

5. Acquisit^n of a list of schotfi counselors in North Carolina 
from the bivision of Pupil Personnel Services^ State\Department of Public 
Instruction. 

. 6. Mailing questionnaire to 321' bieginning school counselors. 

7. Follow-up of nqn^respondents.' 
^8. Analysis of data received. ' * ^ 



, ^ BASIC ASSUMPTIONS UHDERLYIKG STUDY ^ 

The^baslc assumptions underlying this study ate as.followsr ■ 

' * ♦ * ■ 

1+ The* identff ication of the "levels of ptepatation and c<mipetency 
* " * * * + , 

t ^ . ■ " ■ 

for certain counselor fum:tions can be established with some degree of 
■ y 

reliability" and valitiity hy means of a structured Questionnaire* 

2* The ref^ponses to specific questions on the que stionriair^^ 

— . ■ - ■■ ■ ' . 

constitute empirical evidence of levels of preparation and compe^tence 

* ■ '■■ . V ■ 

of beginning* school counselors in North Carolina* ' J ' 



3. The ' po'pulation of school coujise^Iors forms the most meaningful 

s ■ 

group firomwhich'to draw empirical evidence regarding the professional 
problems experienced; ^ " ^ i " * 

Th^e definitions of terms provide an -acceptable basis for this . 
study. ■ , ' ^ 

^ LIMITATIONS Og STUDY ^ ' t ^ ^ 

Generalizations of findings of this study are limited by the 
following factors: 

' 1. ^The study is limited to' beginning scboal counselors in North 

Carolina* It may be that the professional problems art school counselors 
in other settings would di'ffer cjyisiderably from j/Rosk delineated, in 
this study ^ . ^ " ^ / 

2, *Thcf identification and selection of be'^ginnlng* school counselots 

' . , * ' ^ . - ' A ■ ' * , 

is limited to the list provided by the Division of Cupfl Personnel 

• , ^ *i^ - * 

^ ^ "■_ * * 

Services, NC State Departifient of Public Ins^uction* ^ ' \ 

3+ The s^dy is limited^by. the decision to u^e .a structured^ ' ,^ 
questionnaire^ The na.ture of questionnaire investigation itself sets' 
limitations, ' » * ' , » 



DEFINITIONS OP TERMS ' • ,^ / • 

^mportan^ terms Afsed In this study aire defined. as folldws: 

>■ • . . . ■ . 

1. Beginning Counselor * A beginning counselor^is defined as one 
Vho has been involved in couns^ing for les9 that four academic years* . 

2. Professional Problem - A professional problem is defined as'an 
area of concern identified by relatively little^partic^patlon or a 
relative lack of competence. Areas included are. those generally agreed tb 

be functions of school counselors* , ^ - . '* - 

* * 

' SgECTION AND DESCRIPTION OF RESPONDENTS' 
the respondents to this study included 211 school coi^se'ls^t^ 4h 
the ^tdte^of North Carolina; A tot^l of 321 (Questionnaires wer^ mailed 
to persons identified as beginning school counaelors- by the Div;^sian of 
PupiT Personnel Services* NortK Carol ina State Dej)artiDent of PubU'c 
1^ Instruction. Three (3) of the questionnaires were returije^ unopened^ 

making the total ^number of questionnaires received by potential respondents 
* a total of 318*_ The 211 persons conpleted and returned tj^e , 
' ^questionnaire represented a 66.3^^teturn rate. 

^ ^[ Of the 211 respondents^ 6i ^^dentif ijed themselves as elementary 
school counselors. -Sixty-nine (69) reported that they were junior high 
' school or middle school counselors. Eighty (60) identified themselves ^ 
&s high school counselors. Only one identified Himself /herself as a 
kindergarten-grade 12 counselor! * 

Thirty-two (32) reported that they were" assigned to less than 400 
students^' The number of respondents assigned tto 401-500 studeifts ^s 
49. ThiT^;nine (39) reported ar 501-600 assignment. Thirty (30) 
1 reported they were assigned to 601-700. An'd 61 of the 211 re^ondents^ 
^ , indicated th'ey^were^ assigned to 700 students. * " ' ' 

In terms of the enrollment of tke school to which the counselors 
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... ■ ■ . .8^. 

were assigned, 21 reported ' less than 500, 43 reported 501-700*. 52 
rieported 701-900».39 reported 901-1100, arid 55 identified the enrollment", 
of thelT school'more than 1-100+ y • - 

One hundred eighty*eight coun^r»s indicated that they had 
received^ their counselor training within the State of North Carolina* ' 
Only 22 received their training outside the State of North Carolina** 

When asked ab^out teaching experience before beComlng^a 
counselor,^ 115 reported no prior teaching experlencet ^ Slxtjr-elght (68) y 
Indicated they had had-1'3 years, 15 reported 4-6-yeaTs, 6 r'epPrted 
7-9 years and 7 indicated 10 years or. more of prior teaching experlettte* 

One hundred ninety^five counselors' Indicated that they ha^^e full 
counselor certification* Twelve (12) of the respondents had provisional 
certification; 10 of these respondents reported having had more than 

half of their training completed, and 2 less than halt of their, counselor 

♦ i \ 

training completed* Of tfie four reporting no certification, 2 Indicated 
that they ^cre enrolled in a counselor education program, 2 reported they 
Here not enrolled '1ti a counselor' education program* 

When asked the portion of time spent perfotiMng duties assigned to 

. . f - 

them as counselors, 167 indicated that all their t^me was spent performing 

these counselor duties* Twenty^nlne (29) Indicated three-quarters of 

their time was spent perfonfilng these duties, 9 ln4lcated one*half of 

their tlmje, 4 reported one-quarter, and 2 re|>orted less than one-fourth 

of the time was spent performing duties assigned to them as counselors* ' 

Nlnety^nlne (99) of the respondents Indicated 0-1*0 fulltlme 
equivalent counselors (FTE) assigned to their ^school * Flftyfour (54) 
Indicated 1*1-2/0 FTE* 42 reported 2*1-3*0, and 4 reported ,4*1 and over 
as fuHtlme equivalent counselors In their assigned school* ^ ^ v 

Of the coutksellng approaches preferred by the respondents^ 94 
Indicated they preferred an ecletlc approach* Fifty-two (52) responded 



they preferred cl^ient^centered counseling. The 'developmental approach was 



2 d^ve! 



preferred by 27- of the respondents^ 23 preferred b^avioral counseling^ 
7 indicate a preference for the existential**humaaistic approach » and two 
preferred ratlonal**emo'tive counseling. None of jDhe re^poadents 
indicated a preference, for the psychoanalytic or neo^analytic approach.^' 

There were 2t respondents whb had less than one year of counselor 
experience » and 52 rep^orted more than one year but less tlian two school 

years. Forty res^pondents indicated more *than two years but less than 

,/ ' 

thre«^. school years^ 66 had more than tKree but less than four school 

* *^ 
yearSf and 32 h^d more than four years of counseling experience. 

There were 149. female respondents and 60 male respondents. Two 

* ■ ' ^ *^ i 

preferred not to identify their sex. 

\ j' 

The largest portion of the respondent^ Identified themselves as 
white/caucaslon (172 respondents). Thirty-four (34) Identified themselves 
as bl^ck/Af ro*Amer^can# and 5 preferred nol: to answer the question. None= 
of the , respondents/ identified themselves a^ls Latin American^ American . 
Indian^ or Oriental. ' f ' 

I 'f 

PARTICIPATION 

Evaluating Ef fjfcctllven^ss of School Guidance Programs 

When j^jjjt^ti to identify the degree to which they evaluated the 
ef fectivenfess <if th^ school guidance program, 35 (16.97.) of the 
respondents peported that they had never participated in such an 
evaluation. However, 115 (54.57.) respondents reported that they 
occasionally participated in such an evaluati.on. Of tl^ese 115 respon** 
dents, 1^ are less than fulltime counselors, suggesting that someone 
eVse on their staff may be perfbrmitvg this evaluation function. 
Securing, Parent Participation In Guidance Activities 

^^JH& ^^^*^ respondents reported j^at they had never secured the 



, - 10 

participation of parents in guidance activities. Ninety-six (45,57,) 

respondents reported that only occasionally have t Key, secured parent ' . 

participation* Seventy-one (33*5%) reported that they involve parents 

* 

in their progrem. at least once a weekt 

Initiating and Ifnplementing Parent Groups^ i/et PtEtTt 

' The resp<5ndents reported' that 137 (64,937,) had jiever initiated and 

implemented parent groups, ^Sixty-eight (A2C2%) indicated that they 'did 

- perform t^is activity at least once a month, SiKty-six of the high 

school counselors C3l,37,) indicated that they never performed this 

activity; this represents 48,274 of the total respondents never 

implementing a pct Group, Only li (67,) of^these high school counselor^ * 

performed this^acrtivi4:y at least once a month. However, 25 (11,89%) of 

the elementary counselors reported never performing this activity, 

Thi^rty-five elementary school couQselors, 5771 of all elementary school 

'counselors, indicated that they d4d implement a PET group at least once ' 

a month. These findings suggested that the level at which the respondents 

counsel has an influence on participation in tUiis activity. 

Conducting In-Service Presentations Regarding the Construction ^ 

Administratioa and Use of Tests (Assessment Program) 

Ninetyrfive (45,97%) respondents reported that they had never 
, 

conducted in-service presentations regarding the construction, administration, 
and u^e of tests. Ninety-nine (46,927,) indicated that they did conduct such 
presentations at learst once a month. Twelve (5,77,) respondents indicated^ 
that they conducted in*service presentations at least 2-3 times a week. Of 
the fuUtime -counselors, 77 (36,497,) had never performed this testing 
function, but 80 (37,91%),fulltime counselors had performed this activity 
at least once a month; Of the 44 counselors, three-fourths time and 
less, only 9^ performed thjls activity at l^ast once. a mc^th. This 
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suggested tliat the time spent performing counselor duties Is a -factor 
In the participation of this testing activity. Furthermore,, the 
amount o£ counselor experience appears to be a significant fac^^^in 
the participation of testing activities. Seven (3 . 327^)* counselor's 
with less than one yeir counselor experience performed these testing 
activities at least once a month as compat^d ^to 17 (8.067^) xrith four 
or more years of counselor experience. 

Wovidina Teachers With Educational and i Occjipational Materials 



(Ptfsters, Pamphlets^ etc.) Relevant to Coyr-ses E^ng; Tauaht ^ 



oyr-ses ftei 

I ^ / 7 , ' ^ - 

Forty^seven (22.37.) respond«nts indicated t^at they had never 

provided teachers witji educational arid occupational materials relevant' 

to coursa^s'being taight. However » 83 (3^.37^). reported thai they did 

perform this ac^tivi :yi once a mopth. Sevetity-eight (36.977.) reported 

t^is activity at leas^ once a week. , Of the 



that they performed 
seventy^ight counsc 



lors providing these materials at least once a week» 



37 (17.547.) Identifijec 



themselves as. high school counselors; 20 (9.497.> 



as elementary couns^r^cxs^ suggesting^ that level of counseling^ may 
. influence participation in thi3 activity. Of the 83j^rovlding these 
tnaterlal^ at lea^st once a month, '69 (32.'707.) Identified themselves as 
fulltlme counselors £s compared to r4 (6.647J three*quarter time or- less. 

1 • *^ ^ ■ ■ 

This suggested that tyie t;lme sp^nt performing duties assigned to a 



counselor influences |:his activity. The amount of counselor experience 



J. 



also appeared to influence participation. Of ; the 83 (39.347.) providing 
these materials at, least once a'month, 29 (13.747.) had at least three 
years of counseling experifence compared to 7 (3.32^) xrtth one year or 
less of counseling^'^xperience . The amount* of prior teaching experience 
also seemed to hav^i an effect on participation. Of the respondents 
who had n ever pe rforined this activity, 23 (40.97.) had no prior ^ 
teaching Experience compared to 12 (5.69TI) wlth'l*3 years of prior 

17 



teaching experience. ^ ^ ' - 

Preparing-- Information On Curricula Needs As Noted In CbunsellQR 'Sessions 
fgx^Submlsslon to School Administration - V 

When asked If they prepared Information on curriculum needs as 
noted In counseling sessions for submission to school admlnlstratlon» . . 
80 (37. 9U) reported that they never performed this function » 105 {49.767,) 
had performed this function at least once a months and 23 (10.97J performed 
this functlon at^least once a week. Of those .respondents ^perfprmlng « 

■ ' r J » » 

this function at least once a moath^ 6 (2,847.) l^ad le^ss than one year of ' 

counseling experience, 23 (10,907,) had more than one year but less than 

tA«> school years counseling experience^ and 24 {li;377,) jhad mor^ ''than / \ 

* * 

two years but less than three school years Of counseling experience. 
This suggested that counseling experience Influences , participation In 
this activity, , - \ 

Conducting FollpwUp Studies* on Former Students to Discover Strengths 

and Weaknesses In School Guidance Profi-T5ftro3 .v ' ^ - 

'\ \ - ' ^ * 

When asked to «lndlcat^ participation in fot4ow*up .studies on former 
^ ■ * » 

students to discover strengths al^d weaknesses In thja school guidance 

program^ 123 (^8,297,). reported tbat they had never participated In such 

a follow-up activity, Slxty^flye (30.8111) claimed they did participate , 

■* - " • . 

In this activity at^least once, a , month » and 20 (9.477,) Itnllcated they 

performed such ^ followup at. least once a week. Of those,respoi>dents 

participating In such an activity at least once a week, 31;; {14,697t) 

respondents Identified themselves as high school counselors, representing 

almost half (47.69%) of the total numbet of counselors responding In this 

way. 

Establishing Local Norms for Standardized Apt^tude and Achievement Tests 

One hundred slxty-thr^e (77.25%) respondents Indicated . that .they 
had never established' local norms for standaWlzted aptitude and achleflfe* 



ment tests. Forty-four (20.857.) respondents indicated tfiiit they did 
performUhis ^Tctivity once a month. Of these /orty*four Trespondents, 
almost half (47.627.) id^tif ied. themselve's as' ^igh school counselors, 
*and 83.37. indir^ted they had two^or more years of counseling' ^perience. 
Placingj^ Students to Parttiroe and. Smnner Jobs ^ 
' One htmdr^^^ fifteen (54.507.) respondent reported that they had tneyer 

) ^laced^ students in ,{>arttime and summer pjob^s. Of this number, 56 (24.547.) . 

^ identified themselves as elcmeiitary school counselors, 29 (13.747^ asv junior 
high school counselors, and 29 (13.747.) ^s )iigh sch6o.l counselors. Five 

; (2.377.) eleh^ntary school counselors^ 38 (28.01%) junior high counselors , 

; and 50 iX33.77«) high school counselors indicated 'that Jthey did perform 

f ' 

E thi^ activity at least once a month. In terms of teaching experience, 

• ■ , ■ ■ ' ' ' 

■ of those indicating no prior" experience , 54 (25.601L) reported that they^ 
did places stud^i^j^ in p^jrttime and ^umraer -jobs at l^ast once a month 
as 'compared to 27 (12,797.) respondents reporting 1-3 years of experience* 
This s,uggest€d that the amount of prior teaching experience is ^ 
in^rsly related to participation in this activity. Of those counselors 

identifying themselves as fulltime counselors, 50 (23.70%) reported thejr 

; , if 

performed this actij/ity at leaat once a month, 16 (7\587.) reported 
performing this activity at least once a week. Of the 73 respondents 
,/xrith less »than two years of counseling experience, 27 (12.67.) Indicated 
they participated in such an activity at least once a month. However, 
of the 98 respondents \Ath more than three ye^rs of counseling experi*^/ 
ence, 36 (21.62%). respondents reported that, they did perform this 

» r , " * 

activity at least ouqe a {nonth. Thesa findings suggest that level of 
c^Hijoselln^ time ^pent performing counseling duties and counselor ^ , 

experience influfence participation in this activity. 



Providing Information About Individual Stu^pts to Potential Emplqyers ^ 

{ ^ * 

When asked /i^p^t^Y^helr current participation In providing Infor** 
matlon about' Individual students' to potential employers^ 108 (51*18%) 
reported that they never performed this function* Slxty-,two (29*38%) 
Indicated th^t they did perform this function at least once a months ^ 

and 34 (16*12%) reported performing- this function at least oncefa^^ek* 

'I 

Of those performing this function at least once a months 42 (19,91%) 
Identified themselves a^s high school counselors^ 18 (8^53%) as Junior 



high school counselors and 2(,957*) as elementary school counselors* 
spondents that reported having never performed this ^ 



Of tbe 108 ri 
function t 55 



(26*07%) Identified themselves as elementary school 
counselors as compared tQ 9 (4,27%) high school counselors* Forty^ 
one (I9*i»37*) 3f the respondents that reported never performing this 
function Indicated that ^helr coupselor-studeflt ratio was more than 
700 to 1* "However, Qf*the counselors reporting a 40N500 counselor-* 
student ratloj, only 19 (9,0%) reported .that they never performed this 
functlop* Thlp may lndl<;at*e that Counselor^student ratl^ affects 
participation \n 9uch an activity* The amount^of counselor experience 
also seems ta affect participation In this activity* Of the 98 coun^ ^ 
selors with three or more-years of counselor experience.* 31 (1A,7%) 
Indicated they performed this activity at least once a month; but of 
the 73 counselors ^4^th l^ss than two years of counseling experle^cdi 
only 20 (?,48%) reported performing thls^ctlvlty at least once a 
mQnth* It appears, that t:he amount of counselor experience Influences 
' participation In this activity* 
Assisting Students In Selection of Extra'-Currlcular Activities ' 



When asked to identify the degree to whlch/^oun'selors assisted 
students In ^the selection of extra+currlcu).ar activities, 67 
of all respondents stated that they had ne^er performed' this activity. 



* More .than ha4f of these 67 counselors (52-.467.X work In elementary , 
school setting where ^extra^cuDricular acttvitlesi may not be as preve^- 
lerit. ^ightyrelght (41.77.) of the 211 reported that th^y perform 
this function at lea^t oDce a month. Only 15 (7. lit) 'counselors 
assist/Svtudehts in this decision-making activity ds much as two or 
three times a i^ek. ' * ^ . ^ 

Evaluation of Effectiveness^ of Extra-Curricular Activities. In 

. Meeting, Students Heeds \, . ' ' _ ^ 

In terms of evaluation of effectiveness of eattra^curricular'" 
activities in meeting students* nee^s» 103 (48.8^7.) ijndicated they 
bad never performed such aq evaluation. Of these 103 counselors, 39 

s 

(lfl.487.)/identified themselves as elementary school counselors. This 

represents 63.937. of/all elementary school counselors that responded 

to this ^tem. The percent.of high school counselors that responded 

in this manner is somewhat lower; ^3A high school counselors (42.507. 

of all high school counselors) indicated they had never perfoi^ed 

such -an evaluation. Seventy-seven (36.Jj97.) counselors reported that 

. they did perform this function at least once a months 

Fifteen elementary school counselors^ (7T11%) reported performing 

this activity at least once a month, which represented 24.59%d^all 

/( - * ^^^^ 

^ elementary counselors that responded to this item.. Hoiiiever » . 31 

/ . ; \ ' . ' ^ 

^ (14.6%) junior high st^hool counselors reported that they did perform 

this activity once a mon^» which accounted for AA.9/7. Df all JuLior 

high school counselors that responded to this ^^tem. These findings 

• suggested that the leveL at which one counsels affects 'participation 

in such, an evaluation activity. ^ 

Developing and/or Coordinating a Peer Counselin;^ program 

One hundred twenty-^five (S9.247.) counselors indicated thati they 
have never developed and/or coordinated a peer counseling program. 

' ' ' 21 
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y ' ' ' * 

Jlfty^six (26.547..) 6f these counselors identified themselves as high 
school counselors^ representing 70%' of all high school counselors. 'In 
coni{)arison» 37 (17..547*) junior high school counselors and 31^ (14.697.) 
elefnentary School counselors indicated that they had never performed such 
^ functipn #epresenting'53.627. and^50.827. respectively of the total number 
of junior- high and' elementary school counselors that responded to this 
item''. FortyniTie (23.227*) resporfdeiHs reported that they did perform 
this 'function- at lea%t once a, month. Only y& (7.11%) high school 
counselors reported that'the^ performed this fdnctiorr once a irtotith' ^ 
(18.757. of the ^80 high school cbunseiors). Stxteen (7.587.) el 

> » 

counselors* (23.19lof the 69 j.unior high ,schopl counselors)* and 18 

(8.537.) of the elementary school counselors (29^51%^ of 61 elemental^ ^ 

school counselors) indicated that they performed this function at 

least once a' month. Thirty-five (13.597.) indicated tlxtt^ they 

performed this function as much^ as once a week. The I'evel at which 

the respondents counseled was noi discriminating at this frequency' ^ 



of ""participation. ^ ' *. ^ . 

Planning Case .Conferences lT)v<>lvinR Parents ^rid 'feachers 

Ninet^eo (97.) respondents teportetJ-that they had neve x planned case 
"conferences involving p^irents an3^ teacher^^.^^Howeyer,» 68 (32.23%) respon* 
dents indicated that they performed thi^ f tinj^icri^f a t least once a-month» 
68 (32,237.T performed this function at least once a week^i^nd 35 (16.59%) 
performed this function 273.. tbnes^a week. T^jsDty (9.487.) respondentia 

reported that they performed this consulting ^fJhctiol^oi|ce^,a da^. ^ Of the 

^ ' ' ■ . ^ ^ « ' * 

68 counselors performing -this function once a t^Qnth^ high 'scho'ol 

r ' ' ' * 

counselors represented Jthe greatest percentage' ^^2.507. of all high school 
counselors* and 16.117. of the tot^l 68 rei^>ondents). However-* of ^ the 35 
counselors participating in such confer^nded od a daily 'basis* elementary 
school counselors' represented the- greatest percentage ('2A. 59% of all 



^lementar^ counselors and 7ttl% of the' total 35 respondents}^ These 
comparative ^ flfhdings suggested that those respondents who counsel the 
lower grade levels Conduct conferences ojn a more routine bai^is t 
Assisting -Teachers In DiagnosinR Learning Difficulties of Students 

linen asked if they assisted teachers in the d togn osis of learning 
difficulties ^of students, 18 (8t5^%X respondents reported they never 
performeo* this function, 63 (29*86%) .refJbrted they had performed this 
functiotii-^'t^east once a month, 78 (36,'^77,) performed this diagna«\c 
fOpctl^on at; least once a week, and 50 (23, 70%) 'respondents performec 
this fut^ction a5 much as 2^3 times a weekt -Of those never performing 
thi-^ cft^nqstic function, it appeared that high school counselors 
repte^^nt the ^greatest .number (llt257, of all high school counselors 
and^ of all counselors responding in thi^ ^nnet). Of the 50' 
respondents performing this function as^much'as 2*3 times, a week,^ 
of the respond^ents' identified themselves as elementary school 
cQuns^lorst Thi,s suggested that the elementary school counselor is 

w * ' ^ * 

more apt«to pjerfort8..this function on a routine basis than a junior 

high oir high school counselor* 

PlanhjpR PTA Act>ivities aQjj Programg , ^ 

&ne hundred thirty-seven (64,93%) respondents indicated that they 
had nev^r planned PTA. activities or prograins* Of these 137 respondents, 
64 (30<337,) high, school counselors (80% of all high school counselors), 
47 (22,277,) junior high scliool ;;counselors (68,12% of all junior high 
school counselors) , arfd 26 '(12,32%) elementary school counselors 
(42,62% of all elementary school counselors) reported they had never 
planned PTA activities and programs* Sixty-three (29,86%) respondents 
reported^ that they had performed this planning function at least once 
a month* ''Of these^63 respondents, only' 14 high school counselors (1-7,507* 
of ^11 high school counselors) t:^porte*d participation in this activity at 

' . ■ 23' 



least once a month compared ^to 30 elementary counselors 187. of all ^ 

elementary counselors). .Only seven (3.317.) reported that they planned 

tlie3e PtA activities and programs at ^least once a week. The amount ot 

counselor ejtp^rience seemed 'to influence part^icipation in this activity. 

'Of the 21 counselors xrtth less than one year of counseling experience ^ 

13 respondents (35.717.) indicated they had nevsr performed this planning 

function and 3 respondents (IA.29%) reported that they performed this 

fujnction once a. month. In comparison^ of the AO counselors with at 

lea^t two y.ears bt counseling experience » >A respondents (607.) 

•I * _ # ' 

'ifeported never performing this activity and lA (357.) reported 

pax:ticipation in such planning at least once a months 2 (.95%) reported 

planning such activities at I'east once a week. 

Planning Assembly Programs 

Yhen asked to identify the degree of participation in the planning 

pf assembly programs, 129 ,(61 , 1A7.) respondents reported , that they, had 

never performed this planning function. Seventy-one (33.657.) respon-/* 

dents indicated they did perform this function once a months and seven 

(3.327.) respondents reported that they glapned assembly programs at ^ 

least once a week. Of those perfprming this function at least once a 

months 17 are less than fulltime counselors^ suggesting that someone^ 

.else on their staff may he performing this planning. function. Moreover^ 

the amount of counselor experience seemed to influence these findings. 

Of the respondents with less than two scho(A years of experience^ 20 

'(9.A3%) reported performing this planning function at least once a 

month whereas of the respondents \Ath at least three years of counseling 

experienc^f A5 (21.327.) reported performing this function^at least once 

a jrFtionth . ^ t ^ 
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Provldjl^E Group Counseling for Those Students Enable or Unready to 

Profit From Individual Counseling ^ - . ; 

! / ' ' i ■ 

jfighty-slxi (40.761) respondents Indicated^ th^t^ they Heveif provided 



'grpt^ .counseling experiences for their 'students unable or uilready to ' ' 
pr(i4jt from Individual counseling. ,Nlnety-two (43.60%) respondents 
tipHitei that they did provide these gropp counseling experiences 
once a month. Thjrty (1^.217.) respondents i^eportS^ that they provided \ 

*' 4-1. 

Such group experiences 'at least once a week. Of the thirty respondents 

^ * • 

, providing group counseling experience on a weekly basis, four are less ^ - 

\ 

than fulltlme counselors suggesting that someone else on- their staff r 
may be providing such experiences. - Finally, counselor experleace ^ 
^ -Appeared to affect participation In tt)ls activity. ' Eighty-one p^rcen,t 
of the counselors with less than one year of counseling experlenipe ^h^d 

■' r 

never provided grgup counseling compared to^57« of the counselors with X ^ 

four or more years of experience^ Of the respondents providing thejse ^ , 

group experiences on a weekly basis, 19 (9.017.) Identified theinselyes 

as elementary school counselors, compared to 8 (3.79%) junior/high 

sch^l counselors, and 3 (1.^27. high school counselors^ Of the ^ 

1 ' 4 

*^^r respondents providing these group experiences at least once k minfth, 40 ' y 

(65.57%) af the 61 counselors with a more than 700 to 1 stu<Jene-i 
counselor ratio reported participation to this degree. However, of the 
32 counselors reporting a less than 400 to ^ studeflt-counse:lor ra^lo, 
only 14 (43.767. of the 32 counselors) coifnselort^eported pifovldlng 

1 ' " ! • " « * 

these group counseling experiences at least once a, month. These findings 

' \ ' 

suggested that thp istudent-counselor ratio affects the degree of. parti- 

^ ' * t - j& ■ j * , 

clpatlQn and the larger the ratio the more apt th* counselof Is'to provide 
such an experience. ^ ^ ^ * - 
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• yisltltiR the Homes of Students Who Have Behavioral, Soclalt Attendance, 
or Economic Problems * ^ 

when asked t<? Identlfyc^^e degree to which they made * home visits to 
students'* Iden^lf l<^d as having behavioral social* attendance^ or ' \ 

^ economic' problefns^ 86 (40,76%) reported never vlsltliig * the home»^92 *■ ^" 

* - * ■ - ' 

(43.60%) lndlcat3Sd;they dl<J iftake,sucji visits onee !a month, and 30 J 

•. * * • 

(14.217.) reported malcln^ such visits at^_ least onc^ a^ veek. Of the^l 
el^ci^ntary school, counselors, 51 reported making such , visits at least \ ^ 



once a month. However, of the 69 Junior high -^school .and 80 high 

- ■ " r ■ ■ * - . • 

«^ STchool counselors, 38 and 32 respectively reported, maklngi such visits 

at f^ast once h month. Turthl^^cm^^e of ^ counselors making, hocae 

. , ^ . . ^ , . 

visits once a month' ^find the 3o)^fetiSelors making visits at least once 

a week, IS we/e less than fulltlme suggesting that another >^taff ^ 

meqibeif may ^e petformlng this function. Of the 21 counselors with 

I less than one" year of c6unseling experience,. 17 (80.97% of these 21 

^counselors) reported that they never made such visits. Of the 21 

counselors with* les^ than one y4ar of counseling experience, only 4 

Cl.89%) reported performing this function at least once a month. 

' ' Discussing Referral Sources and Procedures with the School Staff- ' 

When asked the ^degree to^whlch they discussed refercal sources and - 

V ' procedures with, the school staff, I4t j;6.64%) reported never performj^ng 

this function, 106 (50.24%) Indicated they dld^dlscuss referrals as 

often as once a month, and 54 (25.597.) reported perfotmi^g this 

function once a week. Thlrtyslx (17.07%) respondents reported ^ 

discussing referrals at lerast 2*3 times a week. Forty*nlne percent of 

the counselors discussing referrals with school staff once a month 

. - ^ " 

, ^ Identified themselves at elementary school xiouns^lors. While 

counselors at all l^veVs are performing this function. It appears that 

ERIC . ■ ^ 2C ' ^ ^ - ^ 



elementary school counselors perform this "functlom, mote frequently and 
more routinely; ^ ' ^ ;^ 

Administering Personal Data BlankSt Autobiographies al^ Other- Student * 
Appralsiltl Devices * * , ^ 

fifty-five (i6t077t)%€spondents reported that they had never 
Istered personal data blanks^ autobiographies and other^H d ^nt 
appraisal devices* Bowever» 100 (47,397,) Indicated they did administer 
such appraisal devices once a month. Thirty (14,227,) respondents , 
indicated they administered such devices once a veek» and 2^ (10,42%) 
1 respondents reported ' that they performed this administrative activity 

* ' t F 

I 

at least 2*3 times a week, 

I 

Of the 52 counselors with more than one year of counseling experl- 
ence » 25 ,(48,007,) reported they administered appraisal devices at 
least once a'month, 7 HdweVer, of the 21 counselors wi'th less than one 
year of expe^ence^ only 6 (2Q,57%) reported 'they administered such 
devices once a month. It appears that Increased counseling . 
experience Is a factor (hat Influences participation £n this activity. 
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TABLE 1 



Functions Performed bv^lementary School Counselors 
' Frequently or Routinely ' 



'\ ^ ' 7. Reporting 

Rank / " . ^ Function Particlpttloa 

1 Counseling students with reference ^ 88Z 

to personal^social considerations 

2, ^ ' Jsuggesting specific ways in which a 79Z 

i g ^student ^mtght be helped to overcome 

, .^a behavioral problem ' . 

3^ . Counseling students with refer^de to 677. 

.-^^ academic difficulties ^ ' 

4 \ . Assisting stf&dents in the development 667. 

of decision*making skills 

3 Counseling studen^ts having value 617. 

clarification problems 

6^ Suggesting specific ways i^ which a$ ^ 59% 

student might be helped to overcome 
a learning problem 

7 , Counseling with students wBo are U7X 

racially different ^ 

' • ' ' ' \ • 

8 ' " Developing guidance program goals» \ 437. 
^ aims» and priorities 

9 ^ Identifying and referring students for 43% 

individual psychological testing 

10 Planning cas« conferences involving' 41% 

^ ^ parents and teachers 



Tabl^, 1 ^identifies those f un,ctions'which at least 40% of .the 61 
elementary school counselors >r'e ported that they j>erform at least several 
times a week. The function performed the largest percentage of elemen 
tary school counselors Involves counseling students with reference to 
personaNsocial considei:ations, GeneralJ.y» the functions performed most 
often elementary school counselors fall under^ the broad categories of 
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"counseling'* And "working with teachers." These functions seem to be of 

f - I 

the type that can be performed in classroom groups. |' 





TABLE 2 ' ■ 

1 






FwictiojiS' Performed by Junior High/Middle 




/ 


School Counselors Frequently or Routinely 


* 1 






Rank 


Function 


% Reporting 
Participation 


1 • 


Counseling students with reference 
to personal-social considerations 


94% , 


2 


Counseling^ students with reference' 
to academic dif f iclil ties * 


84%^ 


3 


.Counseling students having value 
clarification problems 


75% 


A 


Suggesting specific ways in which a 
studen-t might be helped to overcome 
a behavioral problem - + 




5 


Assisting students in the development 
of decision-makit^g skills 




6 


Counseling with students who ar« racially 
different 


61% 


•7 


Maintaining permanent records ^ 


59% 


8 


^ Counseling students with reference to 
educational considerations 


58%' 


9 


Scheduling new 3t\i^ents > ^ ^ 


uu% 


10 


Scheduling students inclasses \ 


• * 427. 



Jhe functions performed frequently or routinely -by the 69, junior high/ 
middl<r school counselors are presented in Table 2. As with th^ elementary 
school counselors^ counseling students with preference to personal^social 
considerations is the function performed by more of the counselors on a 
regular basisi Scheduling activities and maintaining, permanent records 

o o 
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are found in this listing to, be activities participated in by a relatively 

high , percentage of the counselorst 
♦ 

s 

TABLE 3 

Function^ Performed by Senior High ^ 
School Counselors Frequently or Routinely 



^^^eportl^ 



' Rank ^ ' Function Farticip'ation 

' 1 Counseling students with reference 877, 

to vocational considerations 

2 Counseling students with reference ' 87% 
to educational considerations 

3 Counseling students^ with reference ^85% 

^ , , to personal*social considerations 

' ' , r ^ ^ ' ^ " 

4 CounsfHng. students with reference 74% 
to^:|cademic difficulties { 

5 ^ Assisting students in selecting. ^^^^ 

school coui^ses 

6 Maintaining permanent records 64% , 

7 " Checking credits for graduation 64%. 

and collie entrance 

^ ^ 8 Counseling students in relation to 59% 

financial aid 

^9 *^ Counseling with students y^io are ' 57% 

racially different / 

10 , Assisting students in the developrnent '^67, , 

of decision*making skills / 

11 ' Providing scholarship information. / 52% 

12 Providing information ab6ut studeiits * 48% 
* to colleges at ^which the student has ^ ^ 

applied ' ^ i , 

\ 

13 ' Counseling students having value 457, ' 
^ clarif fcation problems 

14 Writing letters of reference or 43% ^ 
recommendation 

' O ' , ^ 'Continued on next page 
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Table 3 (Continued) 



Rank^ 


' Function 


7t Reporting 
Pai^tlcij^^tion 


15 


Providing information on economic 
conditions related to future employ ^ 
ment and education 





J 

Data for the ^0 high schopl counseling functions frequently or routinely 
performed are presented in Table 3* These data present a secondary school 
counselor as one who spends.most of the time counseling students with 
..reference to^ vocational considerations^ ^4^th this, function followed 
closely by counseling with reference to educational considerations and 
personal -social considerations* Functions which had ranked high for 
elementary ^nd Junior high school counselors axe still performed by high 
school counselors but at a rate lower than the latter two groupst It is 
also interesting to note that fifteen functions are include^ in the list 
performed routinely by at least 40% of the high school counselors while 
only ten* functions are includ^*d^ a similar list for elementary and , junior 

sohool counselors* This suggests that , the role and function of high 
school coVinselors is' perhaps more complex than at the lower ^hool levels* 



COMt'ETENCY 

Develoolnfi flUldan ce Program Goalsj Kims^ and Priorities 

Fourteen (6.697.) respondents* reported that they had lifted competence 
In devel^lng guidance program goals^ alms» and priorities. Slxty*four 
(3(X.^3^) respondents reported that they could develop guidance program 
goals with assistance. Slxty^^flve (30*817.) respondents Indicated they 
could perform this activity with a little preparation, and 55 (2^077.) 
respondents Indicated they could perform this activity alone and wltli 
relative ease. _ < ^ " / 

/ * 

Plannln_^ and Arranging Sequence of Year's Guidance Activities / 

Tvo (.957.) respondents stated that they could not plan and arrange 
the sequence of the yearns guidance activities. However, 21 (9.957.) 
reported they did know vh^te to seek assistance. Flfty-^lhree (25.127.) ^ 
reported they coyld petfom this activity with assistance, 337. of, whom 
were high school counselors. Flftysix (26.5^7.) reported being 'able to 
do so with little preparation. Sixty-four (30.337.) IndlciteSi ^they could 
carry out this planning function with relative ease. Twenty*nlne ^ 
elementary school counselors accounted for 1^3.74^ of this number, 47. 5A^ 

I 

of all elementary school counselors. Moreover, of these 64 counselors 
with a high degree of competence, 60.947. Identified themselves as 
experienced counselors with more than three years of counseling exp^rl-- 
ence , representing 75*197. of all experienced counselors. 
Initiating* and Irnplementlng Parent Groups (I.e. PET ) 

In regard to the respondents stated ability In Initiating and 
Implementing parent groups, ?2 (10,43^) Indicated that they were unable 
to Initiate such an activity. Thirteen (6.167.) Identified themselves 
as high school counselors wKereas only two, (•957^) Identified themselves 
as* elementary school counselors. Flfty^flve (26.077.) respondents 
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reported that they lea str knew *rtiere to seek assistance. Four (r.90^) 

* 

respondents reported having more than ten years of teaching experience. 
This number accounted for 57.1A% of the counselors with this amount of 
experience. Fiftjr-^six (26.547.) stated- they could perform this function 
with assistance. Of these 56 counselors^ 10 (A. 72%) were beginning' 
counselors with less than one year of experience^ representing A7.627. of 
all beginning counselors^ Forty-two (19.917.) indicated they could 
perform this function with little preparation, while ^1 (10.437.) could* 
perform this activity with relative ease. Of these 22 counselors, 18 



(8.537.) were elementary counselors, 29.51% of ^11 elementary school , 
Counselors. In comparison/ only three (1.42%)- high school' counselors, 
3.75% of the 80 high school .coun5elor$j reported the same level of 
competence . 

Suggesting Specific Ways In ^ich A Student Might Be Helped to Overcome 
a Learning problem . ' ' 

tJhen asked aboyt competence lev€fl in^^assistingf students wit 
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learning problem, three (1.42%) reported that tihey did no 

to begin ^^>roach the problem. Twenty-four (11^37%)'! 

* ^ 1 

^ did know where to seek assistance . Sixty-orfe (28.91%) st 

(fould perform this function with assistance. Fifty-six (26.54ST^respon 

dents indicated they could be of help with little preparation, and 55 

(26.077,) stated th^yNcmild offer assistance with relative ^sV. 

Conducting Follow-up Studies on Former Students to Discover- Sftjengths 

and Weaknesses in School Guidance Programs / ^ 

' 

When asked* about ability to conduct follow-up studies on>'former 

r. 1 * / * 

♦students to assess guidance programs, 13 (6.16%) reported' having^no 
^competence in this function. Flfty-riine (27.96%) indica^tea they knew 
where to seek assistance' in order to perform^ such a folljow-up. Fifty 
(23 .70%) 'iiidicated they could perform such an activity with assistance. 
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Thirty-seven (17.5A7.) stated they cobl^ con^d-uct such. foUowup studies /rflth 
Little preparation. Thirty-four (16.11:%) reported they had more than 
adequate competence^ in this area.. Oi^ these 3A respondents! 1^7 (8'.067t) ^ - 
identified themselve-s as high school' counselors, representing 21 .257. pf the^ 
80 high school pounselors, . ^, ' ' 

Svaluation of Effectiveness of Sxtra-Cuigjricular Activities itt Meeting 
Students* Needs 

— : • - - 

When asked about competency in evaluating the effectiveness of extra* 

cu^jcj/lar activities in meeting student needs,. 103 jCA8.827.) ind^xattd 

that they could not begin to perform such an evaluation. Sevei(ty*seven « 

(36.49%) respondents reported thdt they knew ^ere to seejt assistance 

to perform this evaluation. Nineteen (97.) respondents reported they ' 

could perform this extra-curricular evaluation with some assistance. 

Howpver, only 9 (A. 2774) respond'ents Indicated that they could conduct 

' - * * J 

J 

this evaluation with little preparation and two (•95%) resppn^^^nts 
indicated they could perform this function with relative ease. - ' 
Developing and/or Coordinatjjij^ A Peer Counseling Program 
^ Twel/e (S.sW.) counselors reported they could not begin to develop 

, 4 

or coordinate a peer counseling program*. However^ Al (19.437.) 'counselors 
indicated they would* know v^ere tp seek assistance. Fifty-four (25.59%) 
counselors r^port^^ they could perform this function with assistances and 
57 (27 .0|%y^r€ported they could develop such a program with little 
preparat;ion>v Thirty-six (17.06%) indicated they could develop^and/or 
coordinate a pe^rNcounseling program alone and with relative ease. ^ 
Assisting Teachers In Diagnosing Learning Difficulties of Students 

When asked about ability to^assist teachers in dia^nosin^ learning 
dif f icultieSf two (.957.) reported they were unable to perfortit this 
function. However, 23 (10.90%) indicated they could perform, this function 
with Assistance. Of these 23 counselors, 10 (4.74%) were junior .'4i^^h 

: ■ . 3i 



school counselors and 10 were high school counselorst Seventy^two 

(34tl27,) respondents indicated they could perforjn this function— with 

^ , 

assistance^ 32 (15*17%) of whom^werg high school counselors or 40% of 

All high school counselors* Sixty^one (28,^1%) respondents reported . 

they were able to assi'st teachers in this diagnostic capacity^with 

relative ease* FlQally» 4S (22,757.) respondents reported relative' 

ease in performing this diagnostic function* ^ ' X ' 

Making Decisions ConceminR Student Disciplinary Action 

Eighteen CSt537t) respondents indicated th^y. could not make decisions 

concerning student disciplinary actiont Eleven (61t0% of these ^18 

* — ' ' 

counselors) identified themselves as high school counselors* Forty* 

eight (22t757,) respondents, indicated :they knew ^ere to s^ek assistance 

in order to make such decisions, Fo^-three (20,38%) respondents 

indicated they could make these decisions with assistance* Forty-six 

(21t8Q7*) respondents reported they cpuld make these disciplinary 

decisions alone and v;ith little preparation* Forty (18*96%) indicated 

bhey could make these decisions with relative ease; 17 junidr high 

school couns^elors (5Wre^4% of all junior high 'school counselors) reported 

this high level of coitipi^tence and represented 42,50% of all .counselors 

with this level of competence* ' ^ - 

f- - - — 

Selecting and keVising Curriculum Content ^ ' , 

, Twep^ty^seven (12*807*) respondents reported having M t<Wnp"e£ency in 
selecting and revising curriculum content* Another 43 (22t757t)^ ' ^ 
respondents indicated they did know ^ere" to seek assistance in order to 
begin curriculum content selection* Seventy^six (36,027.) resppndents 
reported that, they could perform, ^is function with assistancet Of ^ 
these 76 respondents^ 34 high school counselors ^^^^,11% of atl high 
school counselor^) reported this rather minin^um lev^ of co^petencyi 
representing 42t50?t of the total number of respondents that reported 



this level of competencet Forty*slx (21,80%) respondents Indicated they* 

could perform thls^ function with little preparation^- and of this number 

only seven C3*327t) respondents identified them^lve's as elementary 

school counsel or St , , ' 

Planning PTA Activities and ProRrams ^ . 

* '1 _ ^ 

When asked if they were able to plan PTA activities and programs, 18 

(8,53%) indicated they could not perform this function,^ Of these 18» 

nine (^,277,) respondents identified themselves as high school counselorst 

Forty-five {21t337t) respondents reported that'=tliey knew where to seek 

assistance, and 67 (31*757*) respondents indicated they could perform 

this function with some assistance, ^.Thirty-eight (18,ftl7,) respondents 

reported they could perform this planning function with, little pVfepflratlon 

and 27 (12*80%) respondents reported relative ease In performing thisT 

activity* Of the 27 respondents with this hlglj level of Competency, 

12 (5t69%) identified themselves as elemehw^y ^school counselors/ 

representing 19t67% of all elementary school counselors and^ 44t44% of 

all counselors with this high level of proficiency* ' ^ 

Planning Assembly Programs ^ , - • . 

Nineteen (97*) counselors reported that they could not plan assenbly ' 

programsj however ^5 (21 t337t)r reporl;ed they at least k^w where to begin 

and/or knew where to seek assistance in order to plan such programs/ 

Fift)(-nihe {21*96%) counselors indicated th'ey could perf orm^^thts planning 

function With some assistance% Seventy-four {35t08%) counselors reported^ 

a high degree of competency in this area in which little preparation wa^ ' 

requiredt Of these 7^ counselors^ ^3 identified themselves as.hi^h 

* ^ .-' ' 

school counselors (^1*257* of all higlv*school_tounselors)t Moreover* 15 
counselors reported having mor^ than four years of couns^eling experience 
Jtrepresenting ^6*887, of all cquai^i&lors with this amount of experience) 
compared to five counselors vtith less thaa^one year of .counseling 
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expetlctnce '(2.377. of all beginning counselors). Therefore, It appears 
that counselor experience does have a marked effect upon the competency 
level in this counselor fimction. 

Visiting the Homes of Students Who harve Behavioral* Social't Attendance 
or Economic Brtiblems - ^ 

When asked about level of competency in this counselor function » only 
six (2.847*) reported that they were unable to perform this function. 
Thirty^one. (14.69%) counselors ^tn^^icated they did know where to seek 
asskat^ce in order to perform this function. Twnty*four (11.3711) 
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counselors indicated they could make such visits with s4p assistance. 
Fifty-six (26*547.) counselors indicat^ed they could perfwm' this function 
with little preparation* Finally^ 82 (38.86%) counselors reported they 
could perform this function with relative ease. Of ttie 82 counselors^ 
with this high level of competence, '33 identified themselves as elemen- 
tary school counselors, representing 54. 10%, of all ^l-ementary school 
counselors and 40.247. of all poun^^i^Iors that responded in this manner. 
However, one must note tijat of the 8i counselors with this degree of 
competence, 70 (85.37%) identified themselves as fulltime counselors, 
suggesting that time is a^contributing .variable . ^ 
Providing Information on Economic Conditions Related to Future 
Employment and Education 

^ When asked if they were able to provide informa^tion on economic 
conditions related to future employment and education, 16 (7.587.)^ 
.counselors .reported that they could not perform this .function* Of 
these 16, eleven (5.*21%) identified themselves ad IHementary schood 
counselors and five (2.37%) identified • thems*e.lves as junior M gh school 
j^counselors. Forty^two (19.917.) counselors indicated that they knew 
where to begin and/or where' to seek assistance. Six^y (28.44%) counselors 
\ \- reported that l^tle preparation w£is required to perform this information* 
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Lng activity, and 45 (21,337r&i:eport( 
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giving activity, and 45 (21,337,S>teported that this function , could be 
performed vith relative ease, ^Of the 105 counselors that reported Uttle' 
preparation or^elative ease in performing this function^ 61 identified 
themselves as high school counselors (76 ,25% of all high school counselors) 
compared to 29 juniox high school counselors (42,03% of all jun^or-liigh 
School counselors) and 15 elementary school counselors (24,597, of all ^ 
elementary school counselors), ^ , ^ ^ 
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'TABLE k ' 

Competencies, of Elementary School Couoselor.s 



Rank 


Function 


% Reporting 
Competence 


1 


• 

Planning case conferences Involving 
parents and^^eachers , 

/ 


927. 


2 


Counseling students having value 
clarification problems 


92% 


3 

4. 


Counseling Students with referetlce 
to personai-soclal considerations 

Counseling students having interracial 
concerns or difficulties 


89f, ^ 


5. 


Counseling students with reference t<y 
academic difficulties 


\887, • 



10 



11 



12 



14 



Counseling with students who are 
racially different; 

Providing group counseling far thbse . 
students 'unable or unready ,to profit 
from Individual xo^unsel^ng 

Discussing referral ^sources and 
procedures with the school staff 

Assisting students -In the development 
of declMon-maklng skills 

identifying and referring students 
for Individual psychological testing 

Providing Information on conufiunlty 
referral resources 

*^ ■ *^ 

Suggesting specific ways In which a 
student might be helped to overcome, 
a .behavioral^ problem 

Visiting the homes pf students, who 
have behavioral » social » attendance 
or economic problems * \ ' * 

Administi^atloi^ of standardized t;e'sts ' 



887. 
88% 

88% 
87% 

i 

.851, 
847,'' 
84 

82%. 

80%^ 



Table 4 Identifies those functions which at Seast' 80% of the elemientary 
school counselors reported^ they can perform with e^se't The competencies 
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tend to coincide with the participation reported^by the ele^ntary school 
counselorsv The one obvious disti-nction involves ^planning, case conferietmes 
involving parents and teachers^which seems to l>e an activity flfrforimed by 
only 417, of elementary school counselors on?a regular ^bdsia while 92% report 
they can.carry out the-function with ease. Items 4^ 7» 8^ 11» 13» ^nd . 14 ; 
are all- items'vAiirti elementary school counselors^ report competence but^ 
which are performed on less than a regular 'basi^, ^ 



TABLE. 5 



Compe^^encies of Junior Hikh/Middle School Counselors 



er|c 



Runk 



7 
8 



>0 



11 



7 



,Functi 



Reporting 
Competence 



Coifliseli'ng students with reference ^0 
academic difficulties ^ 

? Providing group counseling for those 
students unable or unready to profit from* 
individual counseling 



Counseling students having va^ue 
clarification prdbiems 

*' , ' 

Assisting students in^the development 
of decision-makijpg skills v 

Counseling students with refjerehce, to 
personal'SOcia^ -^considerations . 

Discussing re I eiTT^^, sources and ^proce^ures 
with the school ^t^ff , - ^ 

^ Planning orientA-fion activities 

Counseling with students wh<7 are* ^ ~ 
racially different ^ ' ■ ? 

Planning case conferences involving 
parents and teachers ' 

Counselitig studenbs with reference to 
educational considerations 

Administering personal data blanks, 
■ ^ autobiographies, and othef student ..'^ 
apj^raisal devices . ' ^ ^ 



■87% 
87% 

85% ^ 
85% ' 

sis ** 

84^ 

837, 

83% ■ 
83% 



81% 



■81^f, 



;80% 



* • 

', . ■ . ■ ■ ' • 35 , 

Juhjor High/Middle School counselor competencies are reported In Table 

f r ' * " \ 

^5. "Counseling students^ vith reference to academic difficulties" a1a^: 
"^roviditig gVoup counseling" are areas, whete'more counselors report *that 
they are capable of functioning with relative ease. Items 6» 7» 9» an(i 11 

' are. ones where counselors report competence but are not included in those 
functions participated in by 407. or mori of the counselors. Several o£ 
tjiese items are "season^J^which may explain their failure^to appear on 
l^ie participation list. . ^ " 

TABLE 6 , 

, " , Competencies of Senior High School Counselors 







% Reporting 


Rank . 


Function * 


Competence 



f 



1 Checking credits for graduation and; 
college entrance ' ^ , , 

2 ^ ' Assisting^ student«,«^in selecting school 97% 

courses- * ^^-^^ 

3 ^ Counseling students with reference- to ^ 967* 

personal-asocial considerations 



h Counseling students*yiti5^ferdtnce to ■ 96% 

Academic difficulties ' ^ * 

^ , Writing-letters of^refer^nce or * * 96% 

recommendation 

6 " Coun&feUng students with reference to 957. 

fl educatic.al cc? ii<lftt>.f tons t 

J Assisting students ip the development . - 9U7. 

of d6cJ9lcm-j[naking skills - . 

^ Counseling students yith reference to 89% 

-vocational cdrtiiderations . ' 

2 " f - . Scheduling new students 89% 

,10 ** . Providing information about students tb . 89% 

..^i^olleges aft which the student has applied 

— ' * (Continu^ on ninct page) 
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Table i continued 




. , 7. Reporting 
Rattk *^ Function ; Competence 

11 Arranging course transfers for students S67t 

xrithin the sqhool 

12 Scheduling students in classes 85% ■ ' 

13 Counseling with st^jitents \*o are racially 85Z 
X * different / 

14 \ Counseling students having value clari* 837t 

flcation problems 

13 Maintaining permanent r^ords 657* 

16 * Discussing referral .sources and ' 8U% 

procedures with the school staff 

1,7 ' Providing scholarship informatipn 82Z 

15 Counseling students having interracial -jS^Sfi^^. 

concerns or difficulties 

19 ' Providing information about individual' &0% 
' ' students to potential employers 

20 I Administration of standardized tests 807, 

21 Planning case conferences-involving 60% 

parents and teachers 

2^ , Provl<}^ng group counseling for thos^ ^ S0% 

studehts unable or unready to profit 
fr^ individual counseling > 



Table 6 identifies the reported competencies of, at least 80% of the 80 
,high school counselors who responded to the quest^onnalret Unlike elemeo* 
tary and junior high/middle school counselors* high school counselors 
competencies appear to by more in an area of *'data transmittal'\ High 
school counselors do report^ompetence in areas sir^tllar to counselor^ at 
other levels as well as some additional competencies v^ich s^em-^unl^e 
to the level at uhich they counsel. It is interesting. that the twenty*two 
items included in the high schdol list is Iftiore than for counselors at any 
other level . , * . . 
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TABLE 7 ^ 



Fbnctlons Identified With Mlolmum Compe 







% Lacking! 


Rank 


Function 


Competence 



1 Coordinating the school audlo-vlsjual 59t2% 

service 

1 * . Establishing local norms for standardized 54t5% 

aptitude and achievement tests/ 

3 ; ^ Preparing an analysis of grades given, each " 41*7% 

^ / year by faculty 



Initiating and ImpletAentdflg ^^^^t^ 36,5% 
groups^ ltet» PtEtTt \ ^ 

ig students In parttime and 



5 Pl-aclng'^tudents In parttime and 35*5ll 
> > summer jobs 

6 ' ' Selecting and revising curriculum content 35*5% 

7 Teaching courses on occupational development 35,5% 

8 Conducting foilow*up studies on former ' 34*1% 

students iaf^lscover strengths and^weaknesses 
In scftiT^l guidance programs ^ 

9 Computing class ranks ' ' 32*7^ 

10 ' Preparation of'handbook of school rules ^ 32*2% 

and policies for distribution to students 

11^ Making decisions concerning student 31^*3% 

disciplinary action 




. Tattle 7 Identifies those counselor functions w^ete 30% or more of tt}e 



counselors reporter "^jey "don*t know where to begin'* or "can perform xrtth 
assistance !, These areas are oftes In which it appears safe to assume that 
practicing cbunsetors are requesting help* Several of these areas are 
more often performed at one level than another suggesting that' all clttmselors 
may not need competence In all areas% ^ It Xs also interesting to note that 
most^of the areas of relatively, little competence werevalso areas whiere 



participation was lovt ^ese areas^ nevertheless^ represent functloi^s^ 



1, 
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wher^ soifie addltlona^ training seems approprlatet Where differential 
certification is not used^ it seems approptiate^to expect all 'counselors 
to be ml^nimally competent t9 function^at any level. 

COWiENTS " ^ 

Miscellaneous comm^ffts made by respondents on the questionnaire are 
included in the appendix. These comments reflect additional areas of 
concern that may not have been a part of the questionnaire. In severat^^ 
cases these comments involved the addition, of functions to the list^ 
provided. ^ 



suHmary 

It seems clear that beginning school counselors in North Carolina 
perform tuany of the. functions thought to be within the dOTiain of school ^ 
counMling* Generally^ tKese counselors seem to report themselves to 

be participating in some of all functions with a relatively high level 

* ^ * _ > • 

of competence. Beginning- counselors' do not appear to have many problems 
in completing the ta3ks assigned to themt 

Two^hundlrsd eleven school counselors^ responding to a^queationnairei 
identified the degree to which they engaged in selected counselor functions 
and the degree to which they feel competent to perform these counselor 
♦ functions*^ "Counseling" functions dominated the lists of counselors at 
all three levels in terms of function. Th^ same general area dominated 
the areas where counselors reported themselves to be competent. Those 
f^unctions which are^^cluded in a" list of minimum Oompeten« seem to -reflect 
the level at which counselors" work rather than a general lack of competence. 

'I I- 
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CONCLUSIONS 

. '^^"^ . ^ 

As :a result of the findings of this study^ the fallowing conclusions 
are presented: , 1 , 

1. School counselars are int^r^sted in expressing their attitudes 
concerning functions they perform and their levels of competence in 
performing these functions. 

2. School 6ounselors in North CaroLina provide a wide variety of 
services to clients they serve. j , ' 

5. Levels of pompetence.^eem to reflect *th^ level at^iAiich one 
counsels rather than training received. This conclusion suppo«it;^a 
notion that counselors develop competence as a result of performing 
the functions once they are actually on*the»job. 

, A. School counselors tend not to^perform any single functions 
r^^titinely |at least once a day). 

5. G^^^lor functions performed most often (at least two or 
three times a weelc) by North Carolina counselors are: \ 
a. Counseling $tu<}^nts having value clarification problems. 

, b. Counseling studefits wit^.ief erence to vocational considerations. 

' ' / 

c. Counseling students with refer^'Ote to educational considerations. < 

/ ^ - 

d. Counseling students with referjence to |wrsonal* social ' 
considerations. ' 

e. Assisting students tvk selecting school courses. 

f. . Scheduling students in classes. ^ 

g. Counseling with students who are racially diffj^rent. \^ 

h. Assisting students in th^ development of decision*making skills. 

i. Maintaining permanent records. 

j. Counseling with potential dropouts. - 



6. Counselot^^^ep^^ted^ ^the following as areas of professional 
problems^ areas where additional help is requested: 

a. Establishing local norms for stand^ardiz^d aptitude. and 
V - achievement tests . . * ' ^ 

b. Preparing an analysis of grades given each year by f^aculty. 

c. Initiatingrand implementing parei;^t groups. 

d. Placing students in parttime and sunvner. jobs . 

e. Selecting and revising curriculum content. 

f. Teaching courses on occupational development. 

Z ^ 

g> Co^iducting follow-up studies ofv former students to discover 

i r 

strengths and we'aknesses in school "^guidance programs. 

h. Computing class ranks. ^ - 

i. Preparation of a handbook of school rules apd policies for 
distribution to students. ^ 

j. Making decisions concerning student ' discipl inary action. 
Even without definite answers^ these conclusions appear helpful to 

1,1. * 

counselors^ counselor educators^ and administrators who wish to know what 

■ 4 

functions school counselors ajre performing and areas >Aiere they report 

themselves competent. The North Carolina* State. Department of Public 

' * I' 

r 

Instruction and the^welve counselor education programs!' in the State may 
find the data especially helpful as they plan pre-^service and in-^seryice 

education. The theme throughotJt 'these data supports anj image of North 

* ■* 
Carolina school coun^eiors as providers of many useful functions vdth 

relatively .high levels of ' competence . - ' . 
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COVER LETTEK ' ^ 



NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY 
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AT RALEIGH 



SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 



Defahtment of Guidance and Personnel Services 
Zty 27607 



i 



'^f^-'V^ ^ Septembet 22, 1977 



Dear School Counselor: *\ 

As a scl{ooi*counselor, you are aware of Che many professional 
problems which face Che beginner in our professiont The purpose of 
chis leccer ia Co requesc your participation in a scacewide survey 
for Che idencification of professional problems of begii)j:iing School 
counselors « ' • ' 

I can assure you ^hac Che Infortnaclon you provide will be kepc 
sCricCly confidential and you will not be identified in any manner 
in Chis study or publicacions which' may emanace ftom che study* 

Having worked as a school counselor for two years, I aoi-'fully 
awaredpf^ Che" demands on your ctme, ^However, I am sure chat you will, 
agree ThaC a sCudy of c^e professional problems of beginning counsel 
lors will increase our inft>rmaClon base and provide a basis for 
changes in the preparacioti programs for counselotSt X am asking you 
to Cake abouC fifceen iid^huCes Cp .compleCe Che enclosed quescionnaire 
and reCurn it to me in che enclosed scamped envelope. 

Thank you very much f6r your cooperacion. I hope Co receive the 
compleCed quescionnaire from you by October 21. 



Sincerely, 



Don C» Locke 
Aasiscanc Professor 



^ 

Enclosures 
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PBOPESSIOHAL PROBLEMS OF BEGINNING COUNSELORS 



(1) At which grade level do you counsel? 
1. Elementary School 

2. Junior Hl^ School/Middle School 

3. High School 

^4. Ktndergarten - 12 . . - . ^ 

(2) How many atudents are aaalgned to you (counselor-student ratio)? 
1. Lesa than 400 

2. 401 - 500 

3, 501 - 600 

^ 4. 601 ^ 700 , . 

5. More *than 700 * ' ^ 

(3) What Is the enrollneht of the school to. which you are assigned? 
It Less than 500 

2- 5pl - 700 ^ 

' 3. 701 - 900 ^ ' , 

^4. 901 " IlpO 

^5. More than 1100 ' ^ 

(4) Where y^u receive your counselor tralnf^hg? 

^ 1. Institution located within the State of K^th CaroJ^lna 



(Oi>t4.onal) NaiQa of Instltaclon_ 



_2. Institution located^'outslde the State of North'' CarA^ria 
t 

(Oi>tlonal) Name of Institution^ 



(5) How many years teaching experience ^Id you have be fore becoming a counaeiot? 

!• No prior teaching experience' * 

1-3 years 

3. 4-6 years ,^ ^ 

4 . 7-9 years • 

^5. 10 years or ©ore 



(6) What Is the status of yi>ur counselor certification? 

1. Full certification 

> ^' Provisional certification more than h^lf of training completed 

Provisional certification — less than half of training completed 

a 

ijt. NO certification,— enrolled in counselor education program ^ 



Bo certification — not^ enrolled In counselor education program 



0 



<7) Wh4r portion of your tine id speat performing duties a^ttigned yoti as a ^ 
cotintetor? 

2* Ttiree-fourth ti»e 

3, One-half titte _ . - 

4. One-fourth tive * ■ 



5-. Less than one-foi^kh time 



(8) Whar is the total ftill'^time equivalent (PTE) for^those assigned to counseling 
In your school? (Exibple: Two full-tiin« counselors and one half-time' 
cuunselor equals 2,5 FTE) ^ * , — 



1. 


0 - 


1.0 


2> 


1.1 


- 2,0 


3. 


2a 


- 3.0 




3.1 


- 4,0 


5. 


4a 


and 6v«r 



V 



(9) Which one of the following counseling approschos do you prefer? 

1, Behavioral 

2. Client Centered * 

^ 3. Pay 1*116 analytic or Keo-Analytic ^ ^ 

' 4. Exisrenrisl - Humanistic I 
Eclectic 

— '0 

6v. Rat ion^r-Eifto rive , 



_,7, Developmental 

_8, Other (pLeaae specify) 



(10) How long have you been a counselor? ' ' ^ / 
1, Less thAn one school year 

2 . More than ono year but less than two school years 

3, More thAn two years butUesa than three school years 

^. More than three school 'jjeara but lets than four years . 

^, More than four years , ■ , « ' 

(11) What is your sax? ^ . * ^ ^ 

_^ 1, Feeiale - 

1. Male . 1 * ' 

^ ^ r 

3. I prefer not to answer ttis question ^ - ^ 

% " - ^ ' ^ 

(12) What ia your racial/ethnic group? t ^ 

1, White/Caucasian ^ ^ ' - - - -j 

2, Black/Afro-AinefTcsn . . - '^''^ 

3. 'Utln American (Mextcan-AmJrican^ Chicsno,. Fuerto Ricsn^ etc,) 

4, American Indian t>^, ^ 

5. Oriental 

6^ 1 pref^ ^lot to answer this question 
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For e^ch of the counselor functions identified, conpl^s Hoth the "current 
participation'* column OJid the "c<>»petency lev^l" column by circling the 
nuMl^ which corresponds to ^our level of current pertlclpatfon ^nd competency. 
Rate your level of competency even thoufth you (My not participate lit the 
activity. Please complete the "current participation" columrt first, then 
tetutn to the bej^lnninfi of the qoestionnalte to complete the "competency 
level" column. Nuod^ers in p^rcntheee^are lor coiiputer coding. 



CURRENT PART I CI PAT lOH 



(13) 
(IS) 

n9) 

(21) 
(23) 
{2S) 
(27) 
tZ9) 
(JX) 

(3U 

(3S) 
W37) 
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' 0>ordln4tln« activities with 1^ enfotccmtnt egeociea and/or the (n) 
courts 

Counseling atudeots having value clarification problems [1^) 

Counnelinjt students with reference to vocatlohal <;onaideratlohs (IS) 

CvaluaxlnK effectivcneas of'sohboi goidance prof;raiii (20) 

Counsel tnji ^^^^ef^fi \tix^ reference to educntionai considerations (22) 

CouosciinJt student!! ufth reference to per$onal^ociai consideratlcna_ (24) 

Counsellnf^ students t^lth taference to academic difficulties. ' (26) 

[developing guidance program ^oals , alns^ and priorities f^^) 

Sccutin^^ p^rtiut participdtiott guidance activities (30) 

Piannint^ Mod arrAn^in^ ^eoMPore oF v#**r*B gitldAnc^ activltlen (3^) 

UtlllrinR films; btklletln boards* etc. on occupations and colleges (34) 

CounseltnR students io relation to financial sfd , (36) 

Counseling students having InterracJ-al concerns or difficulties (3B) 

Initiating and imptenenting parent Rronpsb^ i.e.^ P.^.T^ ^ (4(?> 

Suggesting specific uays in uhlch a^s^udent might be helped to (42) 
overcooe a behAvioral problem 

Su^e^tln^ specific ways In which ^ student might be helped to (44) 
overcome e learning problem ^ 

* • 

Conducting in-service presentat tons regarding the construction^ (46) 

adm1inlattatlo;2 testa (aaaesament program) , ^ 

Providing teachers wTth educational and occupational materials ^ ^^^^ 
(postvrs^ pamohlVts. etc.) relevant to'coursea being taught 

Devetoptna crlrerla for placement of students In remedial or (SO) 
honor classes 

Preparing information on curricultn naeds aa noted In counseling (51) 
se^dsions for submission to school administration 

Conducting Callov*up atudles on former students to dlacover {$0 
strengths and weaknesaes in school gittdance proRram 
r • 

EstabllshlnK local norvM for standardised aptitude and achievement (S6) 
teste ^ ^_ 

Computing clasfl ranka ^ 4 (SS) 

Providing illltary Information snd working ulth military recruiters (60) 

Assisting students tn selecting abhool courses . (62) 
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Sdttdullng «cudenc» In cl«a«cs 

Plftcinu «cudtnc« In p«rc-tliD« And «uni«er Jobs 

Arranging cour«e crtft«fct« for students vlthiu the «chool 

Providing inforastloTi sbout Individual «tudtnt« to potentl«l 
employers > ^ 

Providing Infovmatlon about student* to colleges st vhtch th« 
student hss sppUed 

Assisting srudents In selection of eK^trnS-currlculsr sctlvltles 
-Counseling students having sexually- re la ted proUe** 

^Counseling vlth students who sre rscially different 

* 

* - 
Assisting students'^ In the developAMnt of dsclslon-naklng skill* 

Evalustlon nf cffecUvcneM of estrs^urrfculsr sctlvlties in 
a«etlng student needi 

Preparing an snalysia of (ridci given each jf ear hy faculty 
Plsnnlng orlenrsrlonl sctlvu^ev*^ 

Developing and/or obordlnstlng e pser counseling progrtn 
Scheduling new atudbnts 

preparation of hsndbo6k of school rules snd policies for 
dLatrlfautlon to students 

.. tiaintalning pemsnent records * 

Orgsnlrlng ochool testing program 

Admlnlstrstlon of st4ndArdlr»d tests 

Identifying exceptional children ^ 

PUnnlng caae conferences Involving psrents snd teechers 

Assisting teschers In dlsgnosing iMrnlng difficultlss of students 

Checking credit! for grsduarlon snd^'college entrsnce 

f , * 

Writing letter.8 of reference or reconnendstlon 

* * c 

A^cujbuLatlrvg personality data on students - 

Providing Inforaatlon on coiomunity referrsl resources 

Planning ^q|feer day progf4ms ~ _ 

t 

Coordinating the school sudto-vtsusl servlcs 
ilsklng decisions ^on«rnlng seudent dlscipllnsry ect^on 
Selectlu snd revising curriculum content t 
pl«nning,P^ sctlvlties «nd progrsas 
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Preperlng «chooX {afomtlon for <lltttlbotlon to the public ' 
^ \ 

Provl^llng grcnip coutitcl^itg for those' student* utiable ot untea^ly to 
ptoflt tTom Ipdlvl^litfl couQAelltig 

^irounBellnn ttudenta hftvltig proH^iis related to death And/or dying (j^) ^2 
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1 2. 



Idetitlfyltig and Teferrlng atudents for Individual ptychologlcal 
I teatltig « , 

Identifying and referring children to velfdre egenclea 

Aaalttlng In pronotloti and fetentloti declalons with a vlev for 
conalderltig the beat thing for^the child 

Vlalttng the hoaaa of atudenta vho have behavioral, social, 
attandance or aconomlc problena 

Dlacuatlng referral aourcea and procedure6'*wl th tht'chool ttaff 

Adulnla terltig personal data bl^nktft autofalogrtphles atid other 
•(ftkJetit appralaal devices • 

Provldltig acholarahtp Infomatlon ^ 

Providing itifomatlon on economic conditions related to lutute^ 
employment and educa^on ^ s ' ' 

Coordinating remedial work for atudenta 

teaching coutaea on occupational d«velop<aant 

^Counaellnft with pottntlal dropouta 
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Pleaaa-twe the back of thla sheat for tny conoanta, 8\^geatlona, or 
teconnendetlona you wlah to^aka concerning counselor education 
prograMf. * 
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FOLLOW-UP POSTCARD 



October 27, 1977 

Dear School CounBelor, - * ^ B - 

About three veekB ago I nailed, you a questionnaire aslciQg 
you to provide me with your opiniona regard;(ng the profeBBipnal 
problems of beginning counselors in North Carolina. As of this 
date I have not received your completed^ answer sheet. f 

Please take about fifteen minutes to ccnnplete the question* 
nalxe and return it to m^. Your responses are Important if I 
am to^ report an ade<^uate sample of beginning schtfol counselors.^ 
thank you for your cooperation. 

^ \ Don C* Locks, Ed.D. 

Assistant Professor'^ 
Guidance & Personnel Services 
North Carolina &cat6 University 

' ■ , ■ • yK. ' ■ 

Please disregard this req|Uest if' you ^lave mall^td the an«(gr sheet. ^ 



1 f ' ^ ftp V 
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PRDFESSIOHAt PROBLEMS tff BECMNING COUNSELORS^ 

' • ^' .V ^ 

(1) At wMch grade level yc^ ,couiiaelt 

1 ■ Elexffehtary^fichool ^ ' ^ 

■ ' 6»^ -^ Junior High , School/Middle School 
ki) 3- lljgh School 

' s * 
1 4 .. Kindergarten - 12 - 

(2) How many studetrts are assigned t6 you (counselor-student" raA'io)? 



' 32 1 - Less ttian 400 

401 "500 ^ 



*^ 3^ 3, 501 - ef)0 



30 '4. 601 - 700 



61 5. ,More than 700 

<3) What is the enrollment of the school to which you are assigned? 

_n 1- Less than SOO ' ^ ' 

■ ■ 501 - foo ' I ■ 

♦ 

52 3- 701 - 900 ■ ■ ' ■ 
39 4. 9qi - 1100 * 
' ' fg S . More than 1100 ■ ' ^ 
(4) Where did you receive ^our counselor staining? ' * * 
lAfl , 1- Institution located within the State of BoVth Carolina 
(Optional) Name of Institution ;_j 



2. InstltuAon located outside the State of Wth Carolina 
. (Optional) ^qame o€ Institution ' 



(5) How many years teaching 'experlen<Slt did you have before beeooing a counselor? 
US 1- Wo prior teaching experience ' 
' 1' 1 ^"3 years [ 

' 15 3. 4-6 years , 



7-9 years 



_2 5* 10 years or more 



(6) What Is the status of your counselor certification? 

J^5-I-' Full certification • 

_li3L2. Provisional certification raote.than half of training completed 

^ _JE— 3- ^Provisional certification - less than half of training contpleted"^ 
. ' — ^ certlficaclon .— 'enrolled in counselor education program ' ' 
■ — certification — not enrolled in counselor education pro^ranT 



p) Ubat ot your Cln« ie sp^nt petfoToltig ducles asalgned to you as a 

q 3* One-half time 



u ^ * One-fourth tin* * 
_i _5 r Less ft^an one-fourt^ tlm^ ^ \ *t * ^ 

<S) What i« yflp cot«Jt full'-rLae eifulvaLent (FTE> tot e^^ot^e a^diened to coun^elitig 
in yout >4ctiooL? (£xanpL«: Twti fuLL-tL»e counselors ^nd one half-tloe 
counselor eqtials 2.5 FTE)^ . ^ ^ 

2. l.l - 2.0 * ' ^ 
t 

3. 2.1 - 3.0 ' • . ^ 

* ^ 5* 4*1 -and over ' . 

<9) Which one of the following codnselltig approaches do you (>iefer? 

' 23 i * Behav-ioral ' , ^ 

52 2* Client Centered * \ 

0 3* Psychoanalytic or ;Neo-Analytic 

7 A* Existential - tfcwanlstlc 

_a4 5* Eclectic 

* r 6 * Rational- Emotive ^ ' ^ " • 

^ 97 7 * Davij lopiflen ta 1 ' ^ ^ 

_5 8* Other '(please apaclfy) \ * 



i * i 

(lOXw How long hav^ you been a counselor?' 

. * \ * ^1 1* L^as than one school year , - 

^ ^Jl2— echool year© . 

40 3* More" tha'n two years but l«ss than thr«e school' years ^ 

* *t A > tfore than three school years bv/t less than fo«t years 

32 5* More than four years y 

ill) What ia your sex? ^ * . 

• ^ . 149 1* Female 

2. Male 

3. t prefer not to anawet this questlwi 



r 



(12) What la your racial/ethnic group? , ^ - ^ 

Whl te/Ca«casian 
-^u 2* Black/Afr^-AoeiMcan ^ 

3* Latin Aaetlcati (Mexlcan-Ameticanj Chlcabo^ Puerto Rlcan» etc*) 



^4* American Indian * ' - 

5* Oriental . f 



la -V^eation^ 



^ 6 * I prefer not totanawer this- 

ERIC . . - . ^ - . SC 



For e^ch of Che couneeLor ftincctons IdencLfUd^ compLete both the "current 
parclclpsclon" colum and the **coBipecency Uve^" column by clrcLlns the 
nuittber u^lch correeponde co your Level of current participation and coispecency. 
Rate your level of competency even though you may* not participate In the 
activity. Please complete the ^'current participation'^ coluoan flrat> then 
return to the beginning of the quest lonnatre to coaplete'the '^competency 
level" column. Kumbers In parentheses are for computer coding. 
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InnpleiQent pYogran modifications 
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^* * Cootdluatlng^^ictlvltles with law-enforcement agencies ^nd /or the 
72 107 21 7 1 i «^rts 
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^7 
4^ 
3 

T 
3 
4 

9 
6 

5 
2 

2, 

2 
2 



Couftsfllns students having value clarification problena ' ^ 
CounseltnK students with reference to vocational confide rat lone 
Evaluatlnft effectiveness of school guidance program 

Couneellnft sjtudents tjlth reference to educational consjderatl ona 

^^**"t^Hna flT"^*? .nifai^iirii m ^ikr^^^^^^^^iAi cotisl derations 

I € 43 66. 92^'''^unsellng studenta vith reference to academic difficulties 
11 94 52 30 21 Developing guidance program goals, aliw^ and Priorities 
Securing parent participation lu guidance activities 
Plannfnf^ And arranclna aeoiienre of veat'fl guidance Activities 



0 17 66 70 55 

26 54 34 41 ^ 

35 115 a3 11 M 

16 30 32 49^^80 

0 3 17 59 129 



40 96 49 le 4 

20 126 30 19 7 . 

54 It 27 33 1? 

99 39 :.7 26 23 



Utllltlnff fllmsi bulletin boards^ etc. on occupations and collegea^ 
Counseling students In relation^to financial aid ^ 



I'f 106 43 26 15 Counseling students having in'terraclal concerns or difficulties 
r ^ ^ 

. Initiating and ^?)plementlng parent groups/ l^e.^ P.E.T* 



137 43 25 3 1 
,0 ^26 46 76 57 
7 42 64 73* 23 



"97* ^9 10 2 



47 83 45 24 

* 4 

ST 66 32 27 

60 105 15 > 

123 * 65 11 6 

163 ''42 1 1 
142 51 4 -1 
106 56 ^9 U 
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Suggeatlng specific ways in which a student might be helped to 
overcopie a behavioral problem ^ ** 

Slipseetl;tg speolfic vays In which a student mi^t be helped to 
ov^rcotne a .Earning problem ' * 

Conducting In'^servtce presentations regarding the construction* 
>d^lnistrdtlon and use O^f tests (assessment program) 

Providing teachers' with educational and occupatloh4l materials " 
(posters, panphletfl^ etc.) relevant to courses being t^ght 

Develoolna criteria for placetaent of a.tudents In remedial ot 
ho^or claases 

Prepatlns Information on cuf rlculum^lieeds as noted in couitsellng 
session for su^bmiaslbti to school administration 

Cot^uctlng follotf-up studies on former studet^ti to ^Iscovet 
strengths and vesknesses in school guidance ptogram ^ 

ICstabllslfli^ l^^Aj norms fot standardised aptitude and achlavemet 
te^t* _ , - 

Computing class ranks ' s 

Providing military Infotmatlot) and working vtth mll-itary recrutcets^ 

H 4 t 

Assisting students In selectliig school courses 

■ 
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3 61 49 27 31 40 

3 115 64 20 6 3 
7 64 53 37 27 23 

7 108 62 22 7 5 

4 125 27 16 17 22 
3 67 ee 38 10 5 
1 35 86 64 7 8 



Scheduiing Students In classes 

FlacinR students In part-^tliae and suamar jobs 

Arranging course transfau for students within the school ' 

Providing inforifiation about Individual students to potential 
.employers , / 

Fro^<flng Infonnation aboup students to colleges at which the 
student has applied 

Assisting students In selecrion of extra-currfcular activities 
Counseling students having se3(ualiy-relatS3^(«^oblems 




3 21 54 



Counseling with students who are racially different' 
Assisting students In'the development of declslon-m^lAing skills 
Evaluation of ef f actlveness of extra-curricular activities in f 
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Developing and/or coordinating a peer counseling program « 
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Preparation of handbook of school tules and policies for 
distribution to studants ^ . ^ 
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Identifying exceptional dilldt^^n 
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Planning career <lay programs ^ ' 
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Providing acholar«hlp infonnacion 
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IfllENDS/PATTERNS EMERGING FROM ADDITIONAL COtJMJpTS 
COMMENT 

MovQ practical experience is necessary (i.e.» 
' .if)tetnship» practicum) . Counselor education 
programs are too theoneticafl. 

2. Xounselor education programs need to be more 
specialized.' Elementary school guidance is often 
ignored f while secondary school guidapce is 
emphasized. * 

3. It is important for beginning counselors to 
establish good rapport xrith teachers* This is | 
vital if a counselor is to lielp the students. \ 

! 

■* i 

4. Need training in family counseling* * : 

\ ■ I 

5* Inadequate background in ^financial aid information* i 

I 

6. More emphasis shou).d be given to vocational 

counseling. * ^ 

- 7. Clerical/administrative-mrk^is a necessary part 

of a counsetor^s Job. Counselor^education programs 
do nothing to prepare counselors for this aspect of 
the job (i.e., scheduling of classes/ class ranks, 
transcripts) . 

8. Counselor education programs should include more 
courses in developmental, counseling since much 
time is spent with the exceptional child. * ^ 

9. More emphasis on testing should -be ii^cluded iti 
counselor education. , 

10. Counselors should have course work in human sexuality. 

11. Counselors should have at teast pne year of classroom 
experience. « <• 

f. 

12. Guidance materials are limited* for K*6. 

13. Graduate students shoul3^b« encouraged to attend 
workshops and conventions. . 

14. Interracia^l communication skiUs are needed. 
IS* Pregnancy counse).ing skills are neede^* 
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